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SWARTHMORE. 


Nearly one hundred guests partook of the open- 
ing dinner at Strath Haven Inn on 4th Mo. 27th. 
A number of these have already engaged rooms 
for the summer. 

Those New Suites with private baths have 
created such a demand that we have been obliged 
to remodel more in the same way—and this re- 
minds us to say that the rooms are being rapidly 
engaged, so if there be any who contemplate com- 
ing to the Inn, it would be well for them not to 
delay. , 

At this season the Inn is set in a flash of Spring 
color, the ground is carpeted with violets and 
dandelions, the old apple orchard, surrounding the 

lace, is pink with the swelling buds, and the blue 
birds are-nesting in them. Their sweet call, to- 
gether with the murmur of the Crum, which is a 
broad olive stream at this season of the year, fur- 
nish music for early guests, who enjoy the broad 
piazzas. Then when driven in at cool eventide 
the cracking logs in the big fire-place cheer and 
welcome. 

Those who may stay with us at COMMENCEMENT 
should engage their rooms early, for the indica- 
tions are that there will be but few vacanies at 
that time. 


WATCH REPAIRING 


A WATCH 


is adelicate ma- 
chine and shculd 


be carefully cleaned and oiled at least 
every two years. If it is allowed to 
run for a much longer time without oil 
there is excessive wear on all bearing 


surfaces, which will destroy accurate 
time-keeping.- 


GEO. C. CHILD 
Established 1810 20 50. 10th St. 


On North Second Street. Phila. 


ELIZABETH BINDER 
MILLINER 


Bonnets, Turbans and 


Small Effects 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Bell Phone, Poplar 4985 A. 





Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


The following committee will be glad to help any 
Friends needing aid in securing homes for the 
week of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Friends in 
the city having accommodation to offer to visit- 
ing Friends should notify the committee: Clark- 
son Fogg, 1114 Mt. Vernon Street; John Comly, 
1529 Centennial Ave.; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 North 
Eighteenth Street; Rebecca Comly, 1529 Centen- 
nigel Avenue; Elizabeth Middleton, 856 North 
Eighth Street; Benjamin Walton, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets. 


New York Yearly Meeting 


Friends desiring lodging accommodations during 
the time of the approaching Yearly Meeting in 
New York, 5th Mo. 25th to 30th, are requested to 
make application to 


ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 
42 Fisher Avenue WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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WANTED. 


WANTED-— POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
teacber in the primary work. Address No. 
64, this office. 


PLACE WANTED IN COUNTRY FOR 
Strong Healthy Girl of 16 to work for 
board. Address No. 65, this office. 





ANTED-—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 
perience, a position of matron at a Friends’ 
school. Address No. 60, this office. 





A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER WANTED BY 
a lady for a family of ome. Small house. 
Comfortable home. Address: 


Moderate wages. 
Box 7, Darby, Pa. 


INDERGARTEN TEACHER WANTS POSI- 
tion for summer months as governess or 
companion; willing to travel. Address, No. 67, 
Intelligencer Office. 


to teach high-school Mathematics in Friends’ 
School for three or four weeks, beginning May 
20th, Address No. 63, this office. 


5 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS, 

Printed, but look like Engraved. Wedding 
invitations, $2.50 per 100. Henkel Card Co, 33S. 
16th Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—A MOTHERS’ HELPER, TO AS- 

sist with the care of two children, help 

with sewing, and make herself generally useful. 
Address No, 62, this office. 


ANTED—A RELIABLE WOMAN TO AS- 

sist with housework in a family of two 

adults. One who would appreciate a good home 
Address 3729 North 16th Street. 





ANTED—IN A COUNTRY TOWN, IN 

family of two, a working housekeeper 

and companion to an elderly lady. A pleasant 

home. Write stating wages expected. Address: 
No. 66, this office. 


WANTED— YOUNG MAW OR STRONG BOY 
to do chores and assist on small farm. 
Best opportunities for High School offered. Give 
reference and state terms. Address: Box 61, 
Cornwall, New York. 


ANTED—POSITION OF TRUST BY RE- 

fined settled woman as companion to elderly 

lady or children, willing to assist with light duties. 

Has practical knowledge of housekeeping, where 

order would be appreciated. Out of town prefer- 
red. Address No. 67, this office. 


---— - ~~ or 





WANTED—A MOTHER’S HELPER TO AS- 
sist with one child and light housework. 
A Friend with some knowledge of stenography 
and typewriting preferred, though not required. 
Address, Mrs. Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE OR EXAMINE 
original records relating to Elizabeth ‘ Had- 
don) Estaugh—Colonial foundress of Haddonfield, 
N. J. Unpublished Mas., letters, diaries, heir- 
looms, legends, ete., throwing light on her life, 
history and ancestry, also on that of John Had- 
don, of Southwark, London, his grandson, Eben- 
ezer Hopkins, and John Estaugh, of Surrey, are 
needed in the preparation of her biography. Sam- 
- Rhoads, 36 Estaugh Avenue, Haddonfield, 





Continued on Page iii. 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


Three cottages at Buck Hill were occupied over 
the last week end, one of them by a party of ten. 
Another cottage is to opened this week by Friends 
who are starting up this early for the summer. 

The Arbutus is just at its height. It never 
seemed so plentiful or so beautifully colored. 
The general landscape effect is one of naked 
woods, but the willows along the streams, and 
here and there a poplar through the woods, show 
signs of leaves. The season is always from two 
to three weeks behind the region of Philadelphia. 

The following cottages are yet without tenants 
for all or parts of the coming season. 

“Sunset” 4 bed rooms. For season $250.00 

“Grandview” 6 bedrooms. For season $300.00 

““Waaldfried” 5 bed rooms. From July 5th to 
September 13th, $25.00 per week. 


“Oak Ledge” 6 bed rooms. For season rent 
reduced from $800.00 to $600.00 

Walter Cottage 5 bed rooms. For season $500 

““Woodcleft” 5 bed rooms For 7th and &th 

s months $500.00. 

Tree Top”’ 6 bed rooms. 6th month 15th to 

8th month 15th, $200.00 

““Hebron” 8 bed rooms. 6th month $80.00 


“Okeby” 4 bed rooms. 6th month $50.00 
Wissinoming” 6bed rooms. June6th to July 
- 15th, $75.00 per month. 
Sylvan Lodge” 3 bed rooms. 6th Mo. $60.00 


Address all inquiries to the Philadelphia office. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTEsS. 

Fine, pure bred birds, and every one a profit pro- 
ducer. Just the kind of stock you need. Big, 
strong, hardy hens, that lay eggs which hatch 
out husky little feliows that come with stamina 
enough to live and grow. Eggs, $2 per setting; 
three settings, $5 ; $6 per 100; $60 per 1000, 


S. B. & E. W. TWINING, 
Yardley, Pa, 


Stenographer : 


Telephone 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


| of Stockholders of Friends’ Book Association of 


Philadelphia, will be held in Room 4, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, on Second-day, 5th month 13th, 
1907, at 7.30 p. m., when an election will be held 
for Directors, to serve for the ensuing year. 


William S. Ingram, Secretary 





e 
Selling Out 
Friends’ Book Store is selling 
all Stock on hand in order to 
replace with New Goods. 
Now is your chance. Stop in 
during Yearly Meeting week 


and leave an order. 
Cosmos pictures. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphis 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Felende. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


ons for catalogue. | 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. | 


se G’town 8947—A. 


| Abinetde Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 


good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. | 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


The importance of the right use of play-time 
by young people is receiving growing recognition. 


This question becomes doubly important in the | 


case of those who are resident in a boarding 
school. 


Recognizing this fact, we have arranged | 





a large athletic field, tennis courts, gymnasium | 


(with one-third acre floor space), basket ball, 


bowling, swimming pool, ete. Circulars on request. | 


Young Friends’ Association | 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
MEALS: 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 


Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 


| Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 


$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk; 
Both Phones 


| 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furni a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Princip: t 
Circulars on application 





Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing 
TERM BEGINS THE FIRST MONDAY IN OCTOBER 


A School for the education and training of Nurses. 
Nine months preparatory studies and laboratory 
work. Three years training in the various de- 
partments of Nursing,—hospital, home and dis- 
trict, —under qualified teachers. Two months va- 
cation annually. Health of students carefully 
considered. Graduates are fitted for position in 
any field of Nursing. For Catalogue and full in- 
formation, address J. Augusta Briggs, Principal, 
Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Massachusetts 
Ave., sees Mass. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














EVERY MAN NEEDS A WATCH 


USTABUSMED: 


And we have them to suit 
every purse from the re- 
liable in nickel case at $5— 
to those models of perfec- 
tion in 18 kt. at $150. 


RIGGS & BRO,, 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 








- 
5 & Teach: 
¢ 
HERE is a constant demand among the buyers of good printing 
j for the introduction of embossed designs and 
To meet this requirement of our business we are installing this 
week a Victoria press, the latest and most approved model for this 


special line of work. We hope to have the pleasure of doing a piece 
of work for you which will show the quality of our product. 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 







a variety of color. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. | 


GOOD WORDS XIV. 


We know God because we are essentially sons; and 


the sonship within us rises up to meet the Father. 


In the “British Friend.” EDWARD GRUBB. 


RECOMPENSE. 


There is no joy but has its drop of sorrow, 
No song but has an undertone of pain. 
Our yesterday, today, and yet tomorrow 
Has e’er its sunshine interspersed with rain. 


We chase the brightest sunbeams, and they lead us 
Full often where the deepest shadow lies! 

We fret at fate, but ever will it heed us, 
Or turn the course of fortune otherwise. 


We sigh because too heavy seems life’s burden, 
The path too rugged for our weary feet. 

We weep because too meager seems our guerdon, 
And long for wayside cool and meadows sweet. 


And yet we rise by obstacles surmounted, 
By burdens bravely borne and foes o’erthrown. 
Each seeming hindrance ever may be counted 
Unto the higher realm a stepping stone. 


Worthless the gold while untried by fire; 
The finest statue grows by many a blow. 
He who has much to meet may much aspire. 
He of the even way must stay below. 
— Selected by a Friend, from an old scrap-book. 


FRIENDS AS PROMOTERS OF PEACE. 


[Read at a session of the Peace Congress in New York.] 


Any statement of the work of the Religious 
Society of Friends in behalf of Peace, is of neces- 
sity in some measure a history of the Society itself. 
The convictions of George Fox concerning war so 
clearly in accord with the teachings of the New 
Testament placed him at variance both with the 
commander of the Puritan army, and with the 
37th Article of Religion agreed upon in the Con- 
vocation of the Clergy of the Church of England 
that ‘‘It is lawful for Christian men, at the com- 
mandment of the magistrate, to wear weapons, 
and to serve in the wars.’’ (Thomas Hodgkin’s 
‘‘George Fox.’’ p. 41). George Fox had pressed 
upon him a captaincy in the army of Oliver Crom- 
well of which he says, ‘‘I told him I knew whence 
all wars arose, even from the lusts, according to 
James’ doctrine; and that I lived in the virtue of 
that life and power that took away the occasion of 
all war.’’ (Rufus M. Jones’ ‘‘Journal of George 
Fox,’’ p. 128). Later, when imprisoned in Lan- 
caster on the charge of endeavoring ‘‘to raise 
insurrections to embroil the nation in blood’’ he 
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declared ‘‘my weapons are spiritual, which take 
away the occasion of war, and lead into peace. 

I was never an enemy to the King, nor 
to any man’s person upon the earth. Iam in the 
love that fulfils the law, which thinks no evil, 
but loves even enemies.’’ (Rufus M. Jones, p. 
348). During his years of imprisonment in Eng- 
lish jails, when he was almost wholly cut off from 
those in sympathy with his teachings, it is evident 
that he pondered deeply upon the very practical 
question of making most effectual the revelations 
to him of truth. 

The plan of organization, formulated in the 
Rules of Discipline and Advices, reached every 
individual member within the fold, and established 
an unbroken chain of fellowship, of responsibility 
for one another, and of teaching concerning the 
fundamental principles of the Society. Thus it is 
that the message of George Fox to Cromwell’s 
soldiers reached from the center to the circumfer- 
ence of the Society, permeating all its membership. 
In the several yearly meetings of the present day 
in which are met together the chosen representa- 
tives of all the subordinate meetings, there is 
always read this query whose answer literally 
takes cognizance of every individual member—‘‘ Do 
you maintain a faithful testimony in favor of 
peace and arbitration, and against war and the pre- 
parations for and excitements to it?’’ (Discipline 
of Philadelphia, Yearly Meeting, 1894). 

There is not only this direct appeal concerning 
military service; but the teaching goes sti!] deeper 

-to the very root of the matter. In a manuscript 
copy of the ‘“‘Rules and Discipline’ of 1676, pos- 
sibly from the hand of George Fox himself, it is 
‘*Advised that Friends be tender to the tender 
Principle of God in all, and shun the occasion of 
vain Disputes and Janglings, both among them- 
selves and Others; for that many times is like a 
blustering Wind, that hurts and bruises the tender 
Buds and Plants.’’ In the latest issue of the Dis- 
cipline of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends (1894) there is detailed advice concerning 
the duties of arbitrators when differences arise be- 
tween any of its members about property. ‘‘It is 
further earnestly advised that Friends do not goto 
law, particularly with one another. If, for any 
reason, one should think himself under necessity to 
bring an action against a fellow-member, let him 
consult the overseers or other judicious Friends 
before proceeding.’’ Nor does the care of the 
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meeting end here. In every local meeting, thrice 
during the year, there are asked and answered for 
the information of the Yearly Meeting, these three 
searching questions, ‘‘Are love and unity main- 
tained amongst you? Are tale-bearing and de- 
traction discouraged? When differences arise, are 
endeavors used speedily to end them?’’ Here, we 
reach the very roots of war! There is a tradition 
that when the Egyptians prayed again and again 
to Osiris for release from a plague of crocodiles, 
deliverance came finally through the little ichneu- 
mon that diligently destroyed the eggs of the 
great reptiles. For more than two hundred years 
the Society of Friends has carried on this work 
against war, at its very roots. It has striven to 
abolish armies by teaching men to be makers of 
peace. In every community where Friends are to 
be found, small though their numbers be, and crea- 
ting no apparent ripple upon the surface of its life, 
this leavening principle of love has been at work. 
It may be that this work nearly hidden in the se- 
clusion of a small company of quiet people has 
helped more than could be computed toward the 
establishment of peace. William Penn’s plan in 
1693 for a European Council of Arbitration may 
have been the seed of the International Peace 
Congress at the Hague, in 1899. 

‘*Are love and unity maintained amongst you?’’ 
Who that loves his neighbor could trespass upon 
his rights; could encroach upon his boundaries; 
could enter into a quarrel with him; could go to 
war with him in the courts? ‘‘Are tale-bearing 
and detraction discouraged?’’ We disinfect our 
houses when there is a suspicion of diphtheria 
germs—not less poisonous is the habit of repeating 
ill reports of our neighbor—it makes the very food 
that the war spirit grows strong’upon! ‘‘When 
differences arise is care taken speedily to end 
them?’’ How many times a calm word of explana- 
tion would take away all the sting of a ‘‘differ- 
ence,’’ and change haters into lovers! Think what it 
might be tothe world if, with every church-service 
the world over—Christian, Hebrew, Mohammedan, 
Buddhist, there were incorporated with its decla- 
ration of creed this further declaration ‘‘I 
believe that love and unity should be main- 
tained among: us. _ I believe that tale bearing and 
detraction should be discouraged. I believe that 
when differences arise, care should be taken speed- 
ily to end them.’’ Think what it might be to the 
world, if in every home the world over, there were 
established this family altar to peace! 

It might be said, perhaps, that while this radical 
work for peace has been a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Friends, it is also true that they have 
labored in behalf of arbitration and in co-operation 
with other Peace Societies. Nor have they escaped 
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altogether in these latter days, the testing of per- 
secution. During the Boer War, members of the 
Rowntree family in Scarborough, England, invited 
Mr. Cronwright-Shreiner to give an address on 
“‘The Conditions of a Durable Peace in South 
Africa.’’ This was construed into opposition to 
the government; and a mob visited retribution 
upon the Rowntrees in the destruction of their 
property tothe amount of many hundreds of pounds 
and their narrow escape from severe personal in- 
jury. The address of these Friends to their towns- 
men shortly after the riot is worthy of their inher- 
itance from those who paid with their lives the 
price of liberty of speech. In this address they 
said: ‘‘We wish to state that it is not our intention 
to make claim against the Borough Fund for prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed during the riot which 
occurred. Our convictions on some great questions 
are, we know, different from those of the majority 
of our fellow-countrymen; but for these convictions 
we must render our account not to men but to 
God.’’ 

The world fears that without the discipline of 
war, for obedience to command, and fearlessness 
on the battlefield, life would grow ‘‘flat, stale and 
unprofitable;’’ and that heroism would become 
atrophied. This need not be feared. Obedience 
to command is one of the disciplines of business 
and industrial life. So long as railroad engineers 
drive their engines at express speed through the 
darkness of night, and sailors guide their great 
steam-ships in the face of the tempest, manhood 
will not lose its schooling for noble courage. I 
have seen college boys, much given over apparently 
to the sportiveness of youth, cast fear to the winds 
at the sound of the fire-alarm, and mounting the 
peak of the roof of their science building, their 
soaked garments freezing in the wintry cold, and 
the fire threatening the timbers which were their 
support, stand at their post of danger till the 
flames were subdued. 

It is a high-water mark of civilization that this 
memorable Conference is in progress. It has opened 
to us anew the vast field for legislative and judicial 
action which waits the Congress at the Hague. 
And it has deepened our conviction that a great, 
availing service is delegated to each individual of 
us all, in destroying the seeds and the roots of war 
by the nurture of those things that make for peace. 

ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


I see no way to go along smoothly in the world 
without an habitual large-mindedness. 
—W. M. Salter. 


Faithfulness is the first and highest thing re- 
quired of us.— W. M. Salter. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY TODAY. 


[Since coming to Florida for a few months’ stay, I have 
had the privilege of reading the enclosed article in the 
interest of religious liberty and finding it good, having 
a personal acquaintance with the writer, I requested the 
privilege of having a copy made to send to you, believing 
good might be done, if it were printed in Friends’ 
Intelligencer. Possibly some who are not awakened to the 
importance of doing something to show at least that we 
have a testimony to bear in favor of religious liberty, may 
be influenced. The writer of this article is secretary of 
‘‘Religious Liberty Bureau’’ of Florida Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists, I have been much with these 
people during the past six months, and their pure and 
upright lives and earnest heart searching to know whether 
they were coming up to the standard set by the great 
Head of the church, have been a good lesson to me, and 
my desire has been that we all, as Friends, might be so 
concerned to live up to our highest knowledge of the truth. 
—Anna M. Schofield, Orlando, Fla. ] 


We have in our country what is known as the 
‘‘National Reform Association.’’ It was organized 
in the town of Xenia, Ohio, in 1863. The primary 
object of this Association as stated by Article 2 of 
their Constitution is to place ‘‘all Christian laws, 
institutions and usages (of the Church) on an un- 
deniable legal basis in the fundamental law of the 
land.’’ They hold that religion should form a part 
of the State educational system and should be 
protected and its observance enforced by law. 

That there is a growing demand for religious 
legislation is in evidence by the fact that at the 
present time there are not less than six large and 
influential organizations that are clamoring loudly 
at our legislative halls for the enactment and en- 
forcing of laws which will make religious observ- 
ance compulsory, and a failure to comply, a crime 
punishable by the State. We also read of local 
efforts in the various States to pass stringent 
Sunday laws. 

This concerted movement to get the Government 
of the United States committed to religious legis- 
lation leads the writer to ask the question at the 
beginning of this study ‘‘Is it right for civil gov- 
ernment to legislate on religious questions?’’ And 
this leads to another equally important question, 
viz: can any power but that of love rightfully 
compel the conscience? 

Believing there needs to be a better and more 
general understanding of the great principles 
underlying human rights and liberties, we would 
consider it a privilege, if you would allow space in 
your valuable paper for us to present a few 
thoughts on this very important question. There 
are but very few persons that seem to realize that 
the use of force in religion is inconsistent with the 
gospel of Christ, and that in the end religious leg- 
islation means religious persecution. 

Upon all the pages of human history the truth 
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is written plainly that there are two spheres of life 
within which man moves, with one of which—the 
highest sphere of conscience and his relation to 
God,—the civil power can rightfully have nothing 
to do. ~When religion becomes an affair of law it 
ceases to be a matter of love. Where enactment 
concerning matters pertaining to our duty to God 
begins, there moral suasion ends. The darkest 
pages of history are those recording the results of 
the invasion by the civil power of the realm of 
conscience. Again and again the Almighty has 
vindicated the course of those who, in order to be 
true to Him, have refused obedience to unjust 
mandates from the civil authorites. 

Governments are instituted among men to 
preserve the natural, unalienable rights which 
men have by creation,—that is, as individuals; and 
not to curtail those rights, or to take them away. 
When civil government invades these rights it does 
exactly the opposite of that which it was instituted 
todo. This is a perverted and illegitimate use of 
its power. 

The true sphere of civil government was well 
defined by the men who founded the American 
Republic. From the Declaration of Independence 
it is plainly manifest that the principles upon 
which this government was established were 
designed to preserve the life, the liberty, and the 
happiness of all its citizens. No one will question 
but that every individual has a God-given right to 
all of these. 

To force people to be baptized, partake of the 
Lord’s Supper and sacredly to observe Sunday is 
not the protection of rights but an interference 
with rights. Laws are not designed to enforce 
rights upon the people, but to protect the people 
in their rights. Legislatures cannot create natural 
rights, neither can they make right wrong, or 
wrong right. The law of right and wrong is a 
law ante-dating and wholly independent of 
any legislative enactments. Legislators are 
bound to shape their legislation by their know- 
ledge of this law of justice which is inherent in 
the human mind, and their legislation will be 
excellent in proportion as they approximate to this 
ideal standard. It is proper t6 say, therefore, that 
the province of the legislature is not to create law, 
but to ascertain and define it. Righteousness is a 
law, and has been such from the foundation of the 
world. It is binding upon man everywhere and at 
all times. All men are bound always to do right. 


The question, what is the law? is therefore not 
the question lying at the foundation of one’s duty 
in any religious or spiritual matter which is 
brought before him. There is another question 
lying deeper than this, and that is the question, 
what is right? Sometimes injustice becomes en- 
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throned in law; but this does not put upon any 
person an obligation to do morally wrong. He is 
still bound to do right, he is still bound by con- 
science to the higher law of God. This higher law 
must be obeyed at any cost. 

A statute commanding one to commit murder 
on certain occasions, or to steal, or toswear falsely, 
would not be binding upon any one, and would not 
be obeyed; and the reason given for disobedience 
to it would be that it was unjust. No one would 
claim that it ought to be obeyed simply because 
it was ‘‘the law,’’ and what would be true of such 
a statute would be true of every enactment that is 
contrary to the law of God. Unjust enactments 
do not derive any sanctity from being on the sta- 
tute book. They ought to be repealed, not enforced. 
In secular affairs, the principle of majority rule is 
at the foundation of government and this is proper 
and necessary. But in matters of conscience, the 
majority rule has no place. An individual’s rela- 
tion to God is a direct relation not sustained 
through any other individual or through the gov- 
ernment. ‘‘Every one of us shall give an account 
of himself to God.’’ 

Faith, which is the essence of Christianity, is 
individual belief of God’s word, irrespective of the 
belief or opinions of any or all other persons. In 
religion, the majority have always been on the 
wrong side. The scripture says ‘‘Go not with the 
multitude to do evil.’’ It is the majority that 
throng the broad way leading to destruction, and 
only the small minority who travel the narrow way 
leading unto life. ‘‘Straight is the gate and 
narrow is the way that leadeth unto life and few 
there be which find it, while broad is the road that 
leads to death and many there be which go in 
thereat.’’ Thus the sphere of religion and of civil 
government must be whollyseparatefromeach other. 

Within its legitimate sphere the civil powers 
should have the unhesitating obedience of all 
persons. Only the higher claims of duty towards 
God can justify any one in refusing obedience to 
the civil ruler herein. Only a plain conflict with 
the higher law of God can justify any disobedience 
of the laws of man. The legitimate realm of civil 
power is that of preserving the rights of the 
people, and within this realm it has the sanction 
of God. No one can, under the plea of conscien- 
tious conviction of duty, be permitted to invade 
the natural rights of another person. These rights 
do not conflict, and each one must respect the 
rights of others. Compulsion in religion only 
drives men to wickedness and hypocrisy under the 
cloak of religion. No one has a right to bind his 
theology upon any one’s back but his own. The 
early Church derived her marvelous power, not 
from politics, but from pentecost. 
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‘“REVEREND” AND “‘D. D.” 


[A letter which recently appeared in the Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. } 

The New York correspondent of the Public 
Ledger, referring several days ago to the coming of 
Charles Frederic Aked, pastor, of London, to the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, in New York, refers 
to his objection to the use of the title ‘‘doctor of 
divinity,’’ as well as to that of ‘‘reverend.’”’ The 
Public Ledger correspondent cites Charles H. 
Spurgeon as one who was tolerant of the former 
title, yet was much opposed to the affix “‘rev- 
erend.’’ The conclusion of Spurgeon’s deliverance 
there-against may be worth quoting: ‘‘We wonder 
when men first sought out this invention, and 
from whose original mind did the original sin 
emanate. We suspect that he lived in the Roman 
Row of Vanity Fair, although the Rev. John 
Bunyan does not mention him. One thing is 
pretty certain, he did not flourish in the days of 
the Rev. Paul, the Rev. Apollos or the Rev. 
Cephas.’’ The objection of many to the title is 
founded on its allusion, in the single passage in 
the Bible(Psalm exi,9)in which the word occurs, 30 
the Almighty—‘‘Holy and reverend is His name.”’ 

The late Nathan Brown, of New England, a 
Baptist, and for many years a missionary in 
Assam and Japan, and translator of portions of 
the Bible into the vernacular of those lands, 
having had conferred upon him (1885) the degree 
of doctor of divinity by Williams College, responded 
from the Far East: ‘‘I have long felt, in common, 
no doubt, with many others, that the customary 
use of D. D. as a mark of distinction among 
ministers of the gospel, or as an appendage to the 
common address of an individual, is liable to 
serious objection. Regarded simply as a college 
honor, like the title of A. B. or A. M., its appli- 
cation would be attended with fewer inconveni- 
ences.”’ He hence ventured the hope that his 
friends would both write to and speak of him ina 
plain manner. 

The late Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, a 
Presbyterian of large attainments and much 
humility of mind, clearly discerning, as he 
believed, the pointing of the Holy Spirit herein, 
was constrained to drop the ‘‘reverend’’ title, 
while sincerely desiring to be no more addressed 


thereby. JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 
West Chester, Fourth month 28rd, 1907. 


After any long absence from home it is suprising 
how little time it takes to catch up with the news 
that is really worth while.—Selected. 


Horace Greeley used to say, ‘“‘This is a free 
country, and no one is obliged to exercise common 
sense unless he has it.’’—Selected. 
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MANNER OF WORSHIP IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS.* 

God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. —JOHN 4:24. 

We seek to hold our meetings under the direct 
presidency of our Lord Jesus Christ, and wish to 
worship God by yielding ourselves to the influence 
of the Divine Presence. We therefore sit down 
together in silence, that we may the better hear 
what God the Lord shall speak, whether that mes- 
sage comes to us direct from God to the soul, or 
through the means of vocal prayer, preaching, or 
the reading of the Scriptures. 

We have no appointed preacher, but depend 
entirely upon what our Heavenly Father may send 
us through any of His children worshiping with us, 
under the call or guidance of the ever-present 
Holy Spirit. 

Unreality in religion is something to be dreaded; 
God looks for reality and truth. Therefore we 
strive after sincerity in worship, by leaving each 
one free to speak or to be silent, as prompted by 
the Spirit. In a meeting held in the power of 
God, and under His control, vocal prayer and 
praise, as well as helpful preaching, will find a 
place; and we endeavour to wait patiently, with 
our thoughts directed to God, for whatever message 
or ministration may be thus granted to us. 

But, if nothing is spoken, we at times find, in 
this silent exercise of soul, that our hearts are 
made so conseious of the presence and love of God 
in Christ, that we feel something better than mere 
words. 

This kind of worship becomes formal and lifeless 
if we do not keep our hearts open to the Holy 
Spirit. Thus the responsibility rests with the 
worshippers themselves; and the blessing attend- 
ing the service, as well as the vitality of the meet- 
ing, are in proportion to the faithfulness and 
earnestness of those who compose it. 

We cordially invite any who desire spiritual help 
for themselves, and who are willing to help others, 
to unite with us in worship. We have no wish to 
draw away from their present religious associ- 
ations those who find therein that which meets 
their spiritual needs. But some, it may be, are 
unsatisfied, and, having found themselves out of 
sympathy with the mode of worship to which they 
have been accustomed, have ceased to unite with 
others in religious fellowship. To these we make 
a special appeal, believing that it is not good for 
human souls to stand alone. Our community is 
singular in its freedom from creed and ritual; and 
we regard religion as essentially spiritual and 

*Published in a folder by Friends’ Tract Society, Lon- 


don. American Agent: D. S. Taber, 51 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
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practical, an inward life to be manifested in daily 
conduct and work. 
‘*Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease ; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress; 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy Peace.’’ 
— Whittier. 


THE ETHICAL FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL. 

[Read by Caroline Ladd Crew before a meeting of the 
Teachers of Wilmington Friends’ School, Third month 19, 
1907. ] 

The topic set for discussion may seem somewhat 
intangible or elusive, since here we have to do, 
not with certificates or diplomas, but with atmos- 
phere and ideals. And yet after all, are not the 
ideals which we cherish the most real things in 
life! 

I think it is borne in upon all of us at times, that 
we teachers have been led off to the worship of 
false gods, and that really effective school work 
is dwarfed and deprived of its proper spontaneity 
and individuality, because the school has _per- 
mitted itself to settle down to the routine task of 
preparing pupils for entrance examination to col- 
lege, fixed and conducted by the college author- 
ities. 

In an address before the Religious Education 
Association some time ago, President Faunce said, 
in speaking of the moral side of modern education, 
that there had come from the schools ‘‘unanimous 
reports of stir, fermentation, and incessant de- 
bate. The slumbers of years have been broken 
and complacency is abolished. A divine discon- 
tent has spread throughout the land, and our gen- 
eration has been smitten with a general conviction 
of educational sin.’’ The educational sin to which 
Dr. Faunce refers, would seem to be, as was men- 
tioned above, the allowing of the ethical function 
of the school to be over-shadowed by the intel- 
lectual. We teachers who are so eager to get boys 
and girls into college without a condition, are in 
danger of forgetting that spiritual worthiness is 
after all the vital purpose for which the school 
exists. There is a certain moral growth in the 
daily routine of school discipline and duty, yet 
ethical education in any true or large sense, means 
something more than the unconscious acquirement 
of good habits through the usual channel of daily 
program. 

The question now presents itself:—how are we 
to develop the moral personality of the student, 
how are we to give him a widening vision of the 
deeper needs that lie behind the show of things? 
A partial, threefold answer to this question has 
occurred to me:—lst, through the personal in- 
fluence of the teacher as a character-builder; 2nd, 
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through the influence of art in the schools; 3rd, 
through making ethical teaching a more regular 
part of the educational program. Speaking briefly 
upon the points given in this order, J would say 
that perhaps the first essential of the teacher who 
is to touch the springs of conscience and ethical 
sensitiveness in the student, is to believe unalter- 
ably in the goodness of the child’s nature, in the 
purity of his instincts, and that he would like to 
play fair in the game of life. This attitude on the 
part of the teacher reacts in making the child be- 
lieve in his own worthiness and his own possibili- 
ties. As one of his students said significantly of 
Dr. Arnold, ‘‘The boys didn’t tell him lies, be- 
cause he believed them.”’ 

If the teacher has faith that the world is a good 
place and the people in it good people, he will find 
in the most unpromising and unresponsive student 
some spark of conscience that can be kindled into 
aflame. He will find somewhere in the depth of 
his spiritual being a dormant moral force through 
which he can appeal to the imagination and make 
him sensitive to the soul’s worth. The process 
may be long and discouraging, but the possibilities 
are limitless to the teacher who can practice pa- 
tience, hopefulness, sympathy, and withal an opti- 
mism, which makes him ‘‘welcome each rebuff 
that turns earth’s smoothness rough.’’ 

It seems to me that Browning describes the fun- 
damental problem of the teacher when he says :— 


‘The common problem, your’s, mine, everyone’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means; a very different thing.’’ 


If we can prove by our work that we believe 
that at the root of the heart of each one is good- 
ness and not evil, beauty and not ugliness, love 
and not selfishness, and that these divine seeds 
can be brought to full fruitage, then ours becomes 
indeed a joyful business. 

The second method of teaching ethics, through 
the medium of art, is one of subtle but of far- 
reaching influence. Of course the primary object 
of art is to please, to stimulate the feelings, and 
not to teach morals, but if we accept Matthew 
Arnold’s conception of poetry and of art, that it is 
at bottom a criticism of life, and that the question 
how to live is a moral idea, we see how art must 
react upon character. The instinct for beauty, 
he tells us, transforms and informs the instinct 
for conduct. After all, poetry and painting and 
other forms of art, are more near to life than the 
truth we call science, since it is given to us in the 
fulness of actual experience. The poet’s world 
may not be the world of science, but it is the 











world we live in, the human world furnished with 
truth and emotion. 

Art, and here I use the word in its broadest 
sense, opens to the student new and permanent 
sources of joy, and thus fulfills one of the primary 
objects of education. It quickens his sensibilities 
and enables him to see beauty in the homely, the 
familiar that lies about him. It is this investing 
of the lowly, the unlovely, with the beauty of the 
ideal that Millet has done in his pictures, that 
Charles Lamb has done in the essay, George Eliot 
in the novel, and Wordsworth in the poem. It is 


this breath of sympathy that makes life mean 
intensely. 


According to Fra Lippo Lippi, 


‘*We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better,—painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.’’ 


It seems to me that every time the heart of a 
child responds to a beautiful picture, to an artistic 
story, to a great poem, his capacity for enjoyment 
and usefulness is thereby enlarged and his heart 
ennobled. 

As to the third, the direct means of developing 
moral robustness and a sense of personal responsi- 
bility, I will quote what has been suggested or 
done in a practical way. The following ‘‘Sources 
of Material for Illustration’’ appeared in Education 
for January: 

1. Biography, furnishing ‘‘object-lessons’’ in 
character and right living, and stories, incidents 
and anecdotes. 

2. Bible stories. 

3. The literature of poetry and prose. 

4. History, with its examples of heroism, self- 
control, and devotion to duty. 

5. Current events in school-life, in the commun- 
ity, state and nation, and in the world at large. 

6. The lessons in the ordinary studies of the cur- 
riculum will often supply material and opportunity 


| of moral training. 


7. Advantage should be taken of the interest 
that centers about patriotic days, and the birth- 
days of distinguished authors, statesmen, philan- 
thropists and others who have served well their 
day and generation,—and also the anniversaries of 
important events that have an ethical significance. 

According to a recent number of the Journal of 
Education, ‘‘A form of moral training, which has 
recently been under experiment in Boston, prom- 
ises more succcess than any previously attempted, 
the giving of lectures under the direction of the 
Moral Education Board, to grammar-school chil- 
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dren. This is a very direct form of ethical teach- 
ing, as well as one that bids fair to success, and 
who knows what might. be accomplished for mor- 
ality with teaching, as bold, vigorous and inspir- 
ing as this, continued throughout the school life!’’ 


“INTERNATIONAL”? TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 19. Fifth month 12th. 
JOSEPH FORGIVES HIS BROTHERS, 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another.—Eph. 4: 32. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 45: 1-15, 50: 15-21. 


The famine extended to the countries round 
about Egypt, and reached Hebron, where Jacob 
and his family lived. When they learned that 
there was corn in Egypt Jacob sent ten of his sons 
there to purchase some; but he kept Benjamin at 
home, for Benjamin was his youngest, the son 
of Rachel and therefore the full brother of Joseph. 
When the ten brothers reached Egypt Joseph knew 
them at once, for they were grown men when 
they sold him; besides he could understand their 
language as they talked one to another. When 
they sold him to the Midianites Joseph was only a 
_ boy, dressed in shepherd’s clothing; it never oc- 
curred to them that this ruler over Egypt could 
be he. 


Jospeh spoke roughly to his brothers, through 


an interpreter, and imprisoned them as spies. On 
the third day he released all but Simeon, whom he 
held as a hostage, telling the others that they 
must bring Benjamin back with them before he 
would let Simeon go. When they reached home 
with the corn and told their story Jacob was 
greatly troubled. He would not let Benjamin 
go until they had eaten all the corn and were again 
nearly starving. Then the ten went back to 
Egypt, taking Benjamin with them, and Joseph 
gave them a feast, but still did not make himself 
known. When they went away with their corn 
he ordered his own silver cup to be put secretly 
in Benjamin’s sack. Before the brothers had 
gone far on their homeward journey they were 
overtaken by a messenger who accused them of 
stealing Joseph’s cup. A search was made and 
the cup was found in the sack of the youngest. 
When Joseph said that Benjamin must remain as 
his servant, Judah begged that he might be kept 
instead of Benjamin, for it would break his fa- 
ther’s heart if anything happened to his youngest 
son. After this came the scene described in our 
lesson, when Joseph made himself known to his 
brethren. 

Great was the joy of Jacob when his sons came 
back to him and told him that Joseph was still 
alive, was ruler over Egypt, and would give him 
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land enough for himself, his children, and his 
children’s children. ‘‘They told him all the 
words of Joseph, which he had said unto them, 
and when he saw the wagons which Joseph had 
sent to carry him, the spirit of Jacob their father 
revived.’’ When they went to Egypt Joseph told 
Pharaoh about them and Pharaoh said: ‘‘The 
land of Egypt is before thee; in the best of the 
land make thy father and thy brethren to dwell; 
in the land of Goshen let them dwell; and if thou 
knowest any men of activity among them, make 
them rulers over my cattle.’’ 

The distance from Hebron to Egypt was about 
two hundred and fifty miles so that it took a long 
time for a whole family to make their journey, 
with their cattle and all their movable property. 
When Joseph met his father both hearts were filled 
with joy. Jacob lived seventeen years in the land 
of Egypt. Before he died he blessed his sons and 
told what would happen to each. He took Joseph’s 
sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, as his own sons, 
thus making them heads of tribes. Jacob was 
buried in the cave of Machpelah, with Abraham 
and Isaac. 

The second part of our lesson tells us how 
Joseph’s brothers felt after their father’s death. 
Until that time they supposed that Joseph had 
treated them kindly for their father’s sake, and 
that now he would be revenged upon them for the 
great wrong they had done him. But there was 
no feeling of hatred in Joseph’s heart. He assured 
his brothers that the harm they meant to do him 
had worked for his good, and for the good of 
thousands of others. This did not excuse their sin 
nor save them from the certain punishment that 
follows all wrong doing. During all these years 
they had carried with them the memory of the 
mean and cruel thing they had done, and Joseph’s 
kindness only made them feel all the more ashamed 
of themselves.. We may believe that after they 
had been assured of his forgiveness they tried 
to be faithful brothers to him the rest of their 
lives, 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES. 
Joseph’s Bargains with the People. 
Joseph. 

QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—How 
did the brothers feel when Joseph told them to bring Ben- 
jamin? Describe the feast given by Joseph to his breth- 
ren. How many went with Jacob to Egypt? Where is 
the land of Goshen? Describe Joseph’s treatment of his 


father when he came to Egypt. Where was Joseph buried? 
What do you like best in Joseph? 


How to Forgive. 
The Character of 


No action or institution can be salutary and 
stable which is not based on reason and the will 
of God.— Matthew Arnold. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 4, 1907. 


VISITING MEETINGS. 

A belief in the mutual help and encouragement 
of general visiting of meetings, has always been 
fundamental with Friends. At one time great 
activity, especially among ministering Friends, 
prevailed in visiting meetings, extended travel 
from meeting to meeting being a minister’s usual 
habit. With a diminution in the number of 
ministers and a settlement by the Society into a 
state of passive inertia, this kind of service was 
less actively participated in. Under the stimulus 
which has roused Quakerism in recent years to 
assert itself vigorously again, this original means 
of strengthening meetings and helping individuals 
has again come to a position of recognized 
efficiency. 

With our modern tendency to organize and re- 
organize everything, we have of course organized 
the visiting of meetings. As a result our visitors 
now fall naturally into three classes: visitors who 
are sent in a committee capacity; visitors who are 
invited by the meeting which they attend; and 
visitors who go because they feel a personal call 
to do so. Without doubt visting from any of these 
motives may be productive of good results. We 
cannot afford to do away with any of the means 
under which visiting is sanctioned. Our danger 
is that we will be so much pleased with our efforts 
to organize vistiors into committees that we will 
lose sight of the value of the original conception 
of Friends with regard to religious visits. 

Vistiors who are sent are helpful if they really 
want to go. If the service is only discharging a 
committee appointment, their bodily presence 
means little in a meeting. We would therefore 
encourage our members not to accept visiting 
appointments merely because there seems to bea 
lack of available material to make up the required 
number, unless in taking up the appointment they 
can do so with an earnest desire to be helpful in 


carrying it out. We would also encourage individ- 
uals to make known their special interests, in 
order that official appointments may have as a 
basis the real interest of those commissioned to do 
the work. ‘ 

Visitors who go because they are invited may 
also accomplish beneficent results if the meeting 
which invites them has, as a whole, felt impelled 
to extend the invitation. We know of many 
small Friendly centers where the response of the 
guest to an invitation to visit the: meeting has 
been thoroughly helpful. Many remote or weak 
meetings are now immeasurably aided by inviting, 
as they feel the need, Friends from other meetings 
to join in their hour of worship. Nor would we 
exclude strong meetings from the privilege of 
inviting which may be valuable to them. It isa 
self-evident truth that the vital sources of strength 
are always within the meeting itself. Outside 
help is only of the nature of a tonic to help a weak 
meeting over a critical period by rousing its own 
life forces, or to inspire a strong one with greater 
religious fervor. When a meeting with abundant 
undeveloped resources, finds it easier and pleas- 
anter to invite probable speakers (who never seem 
to disappoint the assemblage by receiving no 
message for vocal expression) to attend the meet- 
ing with a fair degree of regularity, the invited 
visitor is liable to be a source of weakness rather 
than of strength. The meeting which ought to 
develop its strength and interest from within, 
grows to depend upon the ministry of the adver- 
tised visitor, and the chances are that while the 
attenders are interested and perhaps helped by 
each speaker, that the subtile habit is growing 
upon the meeting of letting the visiting minister 
wait for the openings of the spirit, while the 
other members wait for him to begin to speak. 

Among the third type of visitors, the unbidden 
and non-commissioned, we hope to see a revival of 
interest and activity. The mingling with and 
social fellowship of our friends is one of the joys 
of living to us all, the coming of the real friend 
unbidden and unappointed is the purest joy of all. 
Ought this not to be true in the fellowship of our 
meetings? The thought of visiting other meetings 
that need us, should be upon our minds and hearts. 
We do not need to be fluent in ministry nor 
especially wise in spiritual things to be helpful in 
and to be helped by frequent visits. We do not 
need manifestation of duty so imperative that we 
cannot resist it, to commission us. We only need 
an interest in things which the Society of Friends 
stands for, and a desire to mingle with others of 
our faith for mutual help to make us good visitors. 
With this equipment only we cannot of course 
undertake the highest type of religious mission, 
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but interest and willingness to serve are the 
avenues which lead toward the light, and if we 
must mingle with our friends in silent sympathy 
of spirit, our help is no less real, only different in 
kind and degree from that rendered by the most 
gifted minister, while the best part of the visit- 
ing is perhaps its reflex action upon the vistors 
who always feel a sense of deepened religious life 
as aresult of taking up such a service for the 
benefit and encouragement of others. 


A letter of appreciation from one of our occa- 
sional readers contains this passage: ‘‘ You will 
note that I am not one of the ‘‘Friends’’ as a So- 
ciety, but I love the Friends because of their early 
anti-slavery principles. My father, Rev. Amos 
A. Phelps of Boston, was one of the early work- 
ers in that cause in 1833 and on. In 1833 the Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., ‘Federal Union’ offered $10,000 for 
his head.’’ This is interesting reading, but truth 
constrains us to’/add that while the Friends were 
the first to clear themselves of slaveholding, the 
attitude of the Society during the days of the anti- 
slavery agitation is not something upon which we 
can look back with pride. There were individual 
Friends of both branches who were active workers 
for abolition; some of these were disowned by the 
meetings for their activity, and others were made 
to feel that the meeting had no unity with them. 
On one occasion when James and Lucretia Mott 
visited a neighboring yearly meeting they were 
allowed to find entertainment for themselves be- 
cause they were known as abolitionists. 


The Thirty-Fourth Annual Conference of Char- 
ities and Corrections will be held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sixth month 12th to 19th, inclusive. The 
following is a list of the subjects to be discussed: 
“*State Supervision of Charitable and Correctional 
Agencies; ‘‘Needy Families, Their Homes and 
Neighborhoods’’; ‘‘Promotion of Health in Home, 
School and Factory;’’ The Insane and Epileptic; 
Defectives; Statistics; Children; Prison and Police 
Administration. It is hoped that delegates will 
be present from every northwestern city and insti- 
tution. The annual dues are $2.50 a year and each 
member receives a cloth bound volume of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The National Conference on Education of Back- 
ward, Truant and Delinquent Children is arrang- 
ing its annual meeting for Sixth month 10 and 
11, while the National Childrens’ Home Finding 
Society will convene Sixth month 20 and 21. Thus 
there will be a continued twelve days’ discussion 
of topics of interest to all charitable workers. 
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ANOTHER SWEEPING DECISION AGAINST 
THE SALOON. 


[From the American Friend. ] 


The courts of Indiana have just rendered another 
decision against the licensed saloon, which is more 
far-reaching in its scope even than that rendered 
two months ago by Judge Artman. The decision 
to which we refer was rendered on the 13th inst. 
by Judge Ira W. Christian, in the Circuit Court of 
Hamilton County. The decision was rendered on 
an affidavit alleging that Edward L. Sopher was 
maintaining a public nuisance in conducting a 
licensed saloon. The case against the saloon was 
managed by C. E. Newlin, who employed Doan 
and Orbison, the attorneys in the case decided by 
Jude Artman. 

The issue was squarely presented before the 
Court as to whether the mere keeping and main- 
taining a place, where intoxicating liquors are 
sold at retail, to be drunk as a beverage on the 
premises, is a public nuisance at common law. 
The attorneys against the saloon maintained that 
the business itself, of liquor selling for beverage 
purposes, is inherently bad; and is destructive of 
public morals, public safety, public peace, and 
public health, and is, therefore, per se a public 
nuisance. The Judge fully sustained this conten- 
tion, and his position is summed up at the end of 
his decision in the following words: 

‘‘Therefore, if the Constitution of the State of 
Indiana guarantees to the people their peace, their 
safety, their well-being, as it does in Section 1, 
Article I, of the Bill of Rights, it impliedly denies 
the right to the Legislature to pass any law which 
would injuriously affect the peace, safety and 
well-being of.the people. And if the business of 
selling intoxicating liquors at retail is dangerous 
to and destructive of the peace, the safety, and 
the well being of the people, as the long line of 
adjudged cases, already cited, have found, it 
clearly follows that a law creating and not restrict- 
ing the right to engage in such business is 
antagonistic to Article I, Section 1, of the Consti- 
tution, and therefore unconstitutional.’’ 

This decision means that any saloon now under 
a license can be closed by criminal suit, which 
puts a mighty weapon into the hands of the 
opponent of the saloon, and everybody will wait 
with intense interest to see if Judge Christian’s 
decision will be sustained by the higher courts. 

R. M. J 


The rules for health, according to Plutarch, are 
the following: ‘‘Keep your head cool and your 








feet warm; instead of employing medicine for 
every indisposition, rather fast a day, and while 
you attend to the body, never neglect the mind.”’ 








HOW FINNISH WOMEN VOTED. 

In the history of the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment, the Finnish Parliamentary elections of a few 
weeks ago should remain memorable. The results 
just announced show the election of nineteen 
women as members of the Diet, or about one- 
sixth of the total number. It may be a not unre- 
lated fact that the attendance at the University of 
Helsingfors is given as 2,640 men to 64 women, or 
about the same ratio as will prevail in the new 
Diet. It would seem to be a fair inference that 
woman has once more vindicated her ‘‘equality’’ 
with man, given equal opportunity, and that in 
the difficult field of politics. 

‘‘Long before the elections,’’ an eyewitness 
writes, ‘‘there had been a well organized and ac- 
tive agitation going on among the women, and the 
result was that an immensely large number of 
women have voted.’’ In Helsingfors 55 per cent. 
of the votes were cast by women. ‘‘Many old 
women were brought on little sledges, drawn by 
their children or childrens’ children to the polling 
places. Usually, married people went together. 
When I stood in the row, waiting for my turn to 
come, I heard a young laboring couple discussing 
in a kind and friendly way their own family affairs 
—the baby, the girls’ winter cloaks, the boy’s 
schooling—while they were waiting.’’ The dis- 
patches state that nine of the women Deputies are 
Socialists, a ratio that would probably hold good 
for the country at large. 


CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The semi-annual meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union convened on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 20th, at Lansdowne, Pa., where morning 
and afternoon sessions were held. A very large 
number of Friends were present and although the 
total number of pupils enrolled is not quite so large 
as last year, it is larger than the previous year, 
and the reports of the various schools showed very 
clearly that more earnest, enthusiastic and effec- 
tive work was being accomplished. Bird Baldwin 
acted as clerk and Anna M. Cloud as assistant 
clerk. Of the sixty-four delegates appointed all 
were present with the exception of seven and re- 
ports were received from all the schools included 
—Birmingham, Chester, Concord, Darby, Goshen, 
Lansdowne, Middletown, Newtown, Providence, 
Swarthmore, West Chester, Willistown and Wil- 
mington. 

An interesting report from Darby contained 
many helpful suggestions as to devices and meth- 
ods of teaching, and this explains, perhaps, why this 
school is able to retain so many boys. Wilmington 
has been taking an active interest in flower missions 
and the distribution of seeds. As their numbers 
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have remained constant for some time they raise 
the query, ‘‘Is the school doing its whole duty in 
resting easy under such conditions, or should 
more effort be made to induce some of the many 
hundreds of the untaught children of the streets 
to come in and be interested and instructed in 
Christian living?’’ The Swarthmore school is 
realizing the importance and immediate necessity 
of a graded course with a systematic study of the 
Bible. A Cradle Roll has been started at Lans- 
downe containing the names of those too young to 
attend who are birth-right members, those who 
have one parent a member and those who are sur- 
rounded by Friendly influences. The Bible class 
at West Chester has finished the study of the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelations for the second 
time in thirteen years, and a class of Normal 
School girls has shown their interest by handing 
in written form such questions as, ‘‘Why do 
Friends not have singing in meeting?”’ ‘‘Why do 
Friends not have communion service?’’ ‘‘Why do 
Friends not have a public confession of faith?’’ 

In discussing these reports Herbert P. Worth 
spoke of the sympathetic and helpful relationship 
between teacher and pupil while the clerk showed 
that in the last analysis the relation between 
teacher and pupil should always be one of sym- 
pathy, love, co-operation, helpfulness and friend- 
ship; Mary A. Yarnall and Elizabeth Lloyd sup- 
plemented this by referring to concrete examples 
of such teachers. Sarah B. Flitcraft spoke of the 
value of men teachers and the service of the visit- 
ing committees to the teacher. She also told of 
the missionary work at Darby and Chester saying 
that as a teacher has a mission she should look 
for pupils outside her school as long as it is not at 
the expense of her own ‘‘household.’’ The question 
of soliciting pupils was discussed by Mary P. 
Fussell, Mary McAllister, Kate West, Matilda 
Garrigues, Sarah M. Cochran, Frank P. Maris, 
Charles E. Paxson, Elizabeth Lloyd and Lewis V. 
Smedley. 

Elizabeth Hoffman raised the query as to how 
far the Bible should be used in connection with 
the lesson leaves. This was discussed by Emma 
C. Bancroft who showed that the Bible should 
always be the basis and primary part and the lesson 
leaves should be used only to point out, illuminate 
and illustrate. This view was further held by 
Herbert P. Worth, Elizabeth Lloyd and Lewis V. 
Smedley. ; 

As part of the morning exercises a very im- 
pressive object lesson was given by Israel Lloyd, 
one of the members of the Darby School, who 
compared the trolley car with the earth. For the 
trolley company there is first to be considered, the 
cost, charter, surveying, etc., and then the income 
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from, fares; while for the earth the charter dates 
from ‘‘the beginning’’ and ‘‘the company ’’is as old 
as Creation; Adam and Eve were the first pas- 
sengers. Warmed and moved and lighted at a 
great expense the car goes over the whole route 
once a year and no fare is collected; there are no 
repairs, the power is Almighty, the charter per- 
petual, and there is comfort and safety. Who 
started the car? Why are we going? Where are 
we going? Have we paid our fares? In answer 
to this last question Wm. P. Bancroft remarked 
that it behooved us to work our passage. 

In outlining the methods of conducting the 
General Exercises it was shown that all of the 
schools have Scripture reading and texts; many 
have object lessons, blackboard talks, temperance 
talks, stories, recitations, readings, concert work, 
ete. Short outlines of exercises were given by 
Marion H. Passmore, Birmingham; Alice B. 
Stevens, Chester; Margaret C. Johnson, Concord; 
Mary McAllister, Darby; Frank Maris, Lansdowne; 
Horace Darlington, Middletown; Mary Tu Fussell, 
Providence; Abby M. Hall, Swarthmore; Sarah 
M. Cochran, West Chester; Lewis V. Smedley, 
Willistown; Lewis W. Brosius, Wilmington. 

After a luncheon which had been prepared by 
the Lansdowne Friends, the afternoon session 
began with a prayer by Sarah B. Fliteraft and an 
exercise by the Lansdowne school. The exercise 
was a timely one and emphasized many of the 
fundamental principles of Friends. Laura N. 
Stackhouse acted as leader and the following 
queries from the Discipline were elaborated upon 
‘‘Are love and unity maintained amongst you?’’ 
‘‘Are tale-bearing and detraction discouraged?’’ 

The business committee which had met during 
the recess announced that Bird T. Baldwin, West 
Chester, had been appointed clerk for the ensuing 
year, Anna W. Cloud of Lansdowne, assistant 
elerk, and Benjamin K. Smedley treasurer. Abby 
Mary Hall acted as clerk during the afternoon in 
the absence of the assistant clerk. The visiting 
committee gave a short verbal report; the treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance of $58.42 in the 
treasury. A summary report showed that there 
were in the schools 125 teachers and officers of 
whom 107 are members of meeting, 777 pupils of 
whom 302 are adults, 427 are members, 81 have 
one parent a member, the average attendance 
being 457. Middletown, one of the smaller 
schools, failed to give the average attendance. 
The number of books reported in the libraries is 
3725; a few schools did not report. 

The topic for discussion during the afternoon 
was, ‘‘How can we best impress upon our children 
the importance of practically applying Christian 
principles to .business affairs?’’ The discussion 
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was opened in a very forceful manner by Chas. E. 
Paxson of Swarthmore, who believed that the 
First-day school was not independent of the home 
but supplementary and if the home does not ad- 
vocate probity as part of a business the school 
should by all means do it. During the early years 
example is the most potent and influential factor 
which may be brought to bear upon the child, 
while from eighteen to twenty years of age the 
child needs sympathy from a leader who can give 
counsel and encouragement. The primary princi- 
ples or virtues must be well grounded to produce 
a sterling character which will make material 
sacrifices in order to obtain spiritual development. 
The most harmful form of tale-bearing is a half 
truth which gives an entirely wrong impression. 
The honest thing is the most successful. Moral 
courage should be taught and exercised. Two 
good books mentioned by the speaker in this con- 
nection were ‘‘Heidi’’ and the ‘‘Autobiography”’ 
of Jacob Riis. ; 

Herbert P. Worth showed the need of the teacher 
adapting the teaching to the stages of develop- 
ment of the pupil. ‘‘Christian principles are 
things to be applied but the application must be 
shown in different ways to different individuals 
and during different stages of their development. 
The fundamental thought of Friends’ religion is 
that it is a religion that culminates in impulses to 
right doing and acting. It must control the 
actions of our lives.’’ The competition of the 
commercial world was then outlined by W. D. 
Yarnall, and Carlos Cochran said he did not know 
of a more valuable question for a First-day school 
union to discuss than this one. ‘‘We ought to 
take it away with us and make it a part of the 
burden of our lives to see what we can do.”’ 
Elizabteh Lloyd defined success in terms con- 
trary to a modern materialistic point of view. 
Concrete examples were given and these were 
supplemented by Annie M. Harvey and Sarah B. 
Fliteraft. The great need of home training was 
emphasized by Mary L. Yarnall, E. J. Baker and 
Catherine Styer. In conclusion Bird T. Baldwin 
showed that, ‘‘In modern education there is no 
more fundamental principle than that for every 
impression there should be some form of correla- 
tive expression. The meeting at Lansdowne has 
clearly shown that the same principle is most vital 
in the moral world and there can truly be no moral 
impression which should not be carried over in 
some form of practical expression in society or in 
business life. There is no such condition as pas- 
sive goodness goodness always implies ac- 
tion.”’ 

The meeting adjourned to meet at Wilmington, 
Tenth month_nineteenth. 
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FROM AN ISOLATED FRIEND. 


[The following letter was received by the correspondent 
of one of our monthly meetings, and was handed us for 
publication in the hope that it might induce others so 
situated to write, as such replies are encouraging not only 
to the members of the home meeting, but to all Friends 
who desire the continuance of faith in our fundamental 
principles as revealed in this letter. ] 


Thy solicitous letter of 28th of last month came 
duly to hand, and as usual on the receipt of these 
inquiries, I try to make careful inquiries of myself 
to know if my spiritual beliefs have undergone 
any change or modification since receiving the 
last letter. 

Though I have studied the many forms of wor- 
ship, as also their creeds, nothing has ever ap- 
pealed to me like the simple human appeal of the 
individual direct to his Maker, as exemplified by 
the Society of Friends: stripped of all ceremony, 
it is the child who knows he has erred asking 
pardon and strength from his Father, who know- 
ing the frailties of human nature, and that that 
same human nature is stronger than the spiritual, 
can and will pardon, when there is shown a genu- 
ine desire to overcome the temptations by which 
we are surrounded. 

These feelings of direct responsibility, as 
taught by our Society, have always kept me strong 
in our faith and my life in all its phases keeps 
this cardinal principle constantly before me. 
Daily life with my family and with the world is 
lived as consistently in conformity with the teach- 
ings of Friends, as I know how, and brings both 
respect and confidence from all. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


In connection with the bi-centenary of Benjamin 
Franklin the Macmillan Company, New York, 
has published a handsome edition of ‘‘The Life 
and Writings of Benjamin Franklin’’ in ten vol- 
umes. The editor is Albert Henry Smyth, who 
is well known in Philadelphia and elsewhere for 
his work as a teacher of literature in the Philadel- 
phia High School, and as a gifted lecturer on liter- 
ary subjects. Many letters to Franklin not here- 
tofore published are included in these volumes, 
as they serve to explain allusions in Franklin’s 
letters that would not otherwise be clear. The 
editor says in the preface: ‘‘ It has been pos- 
sible to include much new matter by the exclusion 
of‘a few slight unmeritable essays, and the rejec- 
tion of certain works which Franklin declared he 
did not write.”’ 

The full set of ten volumes may be had at the 
Friends’ Book Association, Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Phila., for $27.00. 


NEARER HOME. 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er— 

I am nearer my home today 
Than I ever have been before; 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea; 


Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burden down; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown: 


But lying darkly between, 
Winding down through the night, 
Is the silent, unknown stream 
That leads at last to the light. 


Closer and closer my steps 
Come to the dark abysm; 

Closer death to my lips 
Presses the awful chrism. 


Oh, if my mortal feet 

Have almost gained the brink ; 
If it be I am nearer home 

Even today than I think! 


Father, perfect my trust; 
Let my spirit feel in death 
That her feet are firmly set 
On the rock of a living faith! 
—Phoebe Cary. 


BIRTHS. 


MAXWELL.—At 32 West 74th Street, New York City, 
Fourth month 28th, 1907, to John Rogers Maxwell, Jr., 
and Lydia Clothier Maxwell, a son, who is named Morris 
Clothier Maxwell. 

RAUSCHER.—At Trenton, N. J., Fourth month 25th, 
1907, to John and Nellie T. Rauscher, a son, who is named 
John Turnbull Rauscher. 

PRATT.—At West Chester, Pa., on Fourth month 26th, 
1907, to Maurice Baldwin and Beulah Darlington Pratt, a 
daughter, who is named Marian Baldwin Pratt. 


DEATHS. 


CULLEN.—In Philadelphia, Second month 28th, 1907, 
Herbert Cullen in the 4ist year of his age. He was the 
eldest son of Hezekiah and Margaretta J. Cullen of Cam- 
den, Del. In all his walks a good example of upright- 
ness, patiently bearing the loss of sight for a year, during 
which time, life seemed to hold for him but little charm, 
and he willingly awaited the change, which meant rest and 
peace in the beyond. The funeral -was held at Friends’ 
Meeting house, Camden, Del., where a large number of 
friends assembled in token of their esteem and to mingle 
their sympathies with the bereaved ones. 

LIGHTFOOT.—On Fourth month 18th, 1907, at his late 
residence, 1002 Willow St., Norristown, Pa., Benjamin H. 
Lightfoot in the 78th year of his age. 

RAUSCHER.—At Trenton, N. J., Fourth month 25th, 
1907, John Turnbull Rauscher, son of John and Nellie T. 
Rauscher. 

SMITH.-—Very suddenly, of heart failure, on the 15th 
of Fourth month 1907, at his home in Benjaminville, IIl., 
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Edgar J. Smith, in the 46th year of his age. He was the 
second son of Milton and Mary G. Smith, (the latter well- 
known for her activity in temperance and philanthropic 
work) and was born near Greensboro, Ind., his death 
occurring on the 50th anniversary of his parents’ marriage, 
and his funeral on the 26th of his own. A wife, one 
daughter and two sons, his mother, three brothers and one 
sister, and many other relatives and friends, mourn his 
sudden removal. He was a member of Benjaminville 
Monthly Meeting, having resided in this vicinity the 
greater part of his married life. 


SMITH.-—At his home in Danby, Fourth month 20th, 
1907, Ebenezer A. Smith, in the 8lst year of his age. He 
was a member of Granville Monthly Meeting and a life 
long member of the Society of Friends. He was very 
faithful in attending meetings and seldom missed being 
present at the Half-yearly and Yearly Meetings. When- 
ever possible he also attended his Monthly Meeting though 
he had to drive a long distance to do so. His death was 
the result of an accident. He fell from a scaffolding in his 
barn, receiving such injuries that he lived but a few days. 
A son and daughter-in-law survive him. 


WALTON.—Fourth month 17th, 1907, Anna S. Walton, 
widow of the late Walter Walton, at her home near Wood- 
lawn, Fairfax Co., Va., aged seventy-two years. 


WHITACRE.—At his home in Morrow, O., Second 
month 8th, 1907, William T. Whitacre, aged 72 years. 
His wife Rebecca, daughter of Josiah and Anna Birdsall 
Lownes, and six children survive him. He held many 
offices of trust both in and out of meeting, being a mem- 
ber of Miami Monthly Meeting (held at Waynesville, O.) 
He was one of a committee on the establishment of a 
Friends’ Boarding Home within the limits of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting and was deeply interested in the work, 
and, though failing health admonished him that his time 
for active work was over, yet his interest continued 
unabated. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


It is worthy of note that the interest in Friendly wor- 
ship at West Philadelphia Meeting is strong as was 
emphasized on last First-day by the attendance. Accept- 
able messages were given by J. Russell Smith, Alice 
Sellers, Samuel Jones, and William MacWatters. The 
spirit of the Father prevailed during thé periods of silence. 


The Friends’ Meeting-house at Burlington, N. J., 
(where Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was held in the early 
days) will be open on Fifth month 5th, at 3 P. M. for 
religious worship. Visiting Friends and Committees of 
Young Friends’ Associations are cordially invited to be 
present. 


Anna T. Jeanes, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, has, by deed of gift, created an 
endowment fund of $1,000,000 in perpetuity, the income of 
which is to be applied toward the maintenance and assist- 
ance of rural schools in the South for negroes. Booker 
T. Washington, president of Tuskeegee Institute, and 
Hollis Burke Frissell of Hampton Institute, are appointed 
trustees of the fund, with power to select a board of 
trustees to help in its administration. It has been stated 
that this board will consist mainly of Southern men, 
some white and some colored. There is much rejoicing 
by the negroes of Philadelphia over this gift. Matthew 
Anderson, president of the Berean Manual Training and 
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Industrial School, sees in this benefaction the beginning 
of better things for his race. 


Dr, William L. Pearson, of Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, who is known to many Friends in Engiand, has 
been elected to the chair of the Biblical Department at 
Friends’ University, Wichita, Kansas. This will sever a 
twenty years’ association with Penn College, for it was in 
1887 that Dr. Pearson accepted the newly-established chair 
of Modern Languages at that institution. His German 
scholarship at once made that a most popular department 
at Penn. In 1891, however, he resigned this post, in order 
to found a chair of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the 
line along which he had studied at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, where he was awarded the Hebrew Fellowship 
on graduation in 1881. Since its foundation, some 290 
students have passed through the Biblical literature de- 
partment. 

—The Friend (London). 


The publication of the article on ‘‘Rifles and Educa- 
tion’’ by H. S. Perris, M. A., in The Friend, elicited 
several inquiries as to its republication in pamphlet form. 
We are pleased to state that this has now been done, the 
article having been revised by the author, and being now 
issued by the Friends’ Peace Commitiee, 12, Bishopgate 
Without, E. C., from whom copies may be obtained. 

—The Friend (London). 


The following minute was adopted by the Lincoln (Ne- 
braska) Executive Meeting of the Society of Friends, and 
sent to the Board of Directors of the Jamestown Ter-Cen- 
tennial Exposiiton: 

We protest against the making of the Jamestown Expo- 
sition a show ‘‘of the splendors of war,’’ and suggest that 
it should show the thought of the first English colony and 
its influences, and other early historical events that have 
marked the American progress from the first settlement, 
and also be an industrial and educational exhibit, includ- 
ing an exhibit from all of the agricultural schools, national 
farmers’ institutes, and the National Good Roads Associa- 
tion. 


The Literary Digest of Fourth month 27th has an excel- 
lent likeness of Edward H. Magill as one of the six por- 
traits at the top of the page devoted to reviews of new 
books. The notice of his book says in part: ‘‘Dr. Ma- 
gill’s autobiography embraces the experience of sixty-five 
years in the life of one of the nation’s oldest and most 
prominent educators. His career as a teacher began 
when he was sixteen. He is now over eighty, so that 
his career as an educator literally spans the whole history 
of the development of American education. It was 
in 1869 that Dr. Magill entered upon the work which will 
always be most closely associated with his name. Swarth- 
more College was opened in this year. The history of its 
origin, the difficulties it encountered, the innovations it 
inaugurated, are given with much detail and form one of 
the most interesting chapters of American educational 
history.’’ 


Isaac and Ruth Wilson expect to attend Abington Quar- 
terly Meeting at Horsham next Fifth-day, the 9th, and 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders the day before. 


The Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia, all of whose 
officers and directors are Friends, announces that it will 
occupy its own property, No. 1413 Chestnut Street, on 
Fifth month Ist, 1907. It has issued a neat booklet con- 
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taining a sketch of James Logan, for whom the company 
is named, which may be had on application. 





The following account of ‘‘an April tramp in the West 
county’’ is from the London Friend: 

‘*Shaftesbury and Sherborne is a small but vigorous 
Monthly Meeting of some sixty-three members. It covers 
the corners of three counties, in one of them lying very 
near to Salisbury Cathedral and Stonehenge, which we 
included in our wandering. We were not able to reach 
as far as Bridgeport and the coast of the English Channel, 
but kept to the country near the Downs, where we met 
with the greatest kindness and -hospitality from Friends 
in the greystone towns, Mere (in Wilts), Shaftesbury (in 
Dorset), and Wincanton (in Somerset); but some of us 
hope tu meet again at Bridport Summer School at the 
end of June. We travelled mainly by train and bicycle, 
the more adventurous members of the party finding the 
small flints on the roads across the Downs a fruitful source 
of punctures. We held meetings for worship with the 
public at Mere, where we made our start on Wednesday, 
April 3rd, at Shaftesbury and at Wilton, near Salisbury, 
where there are no Friends, but where the meeting is 
kept up by attenders, and where forty or more members 
of the Adult Schools gathered with us. On Saturday, 
April 7th, we broke up, some to return home and some to 
visit different places for the Sunday. At Wincanton we 
were reinforced by a party of Friends who came over from 
Street by motor for the evening, when Roger Clark read 
a paper on Quakerism, which was followed by a good meet- 
ing. At the same place next evening Friends joined in 
the Free Church prayer-meeting, and had some opening 
for service. Our main party consisted of Alice Clark, 
E. Maria Bishop, Marion C. Fox, A. N. Brayshaw, A. 
Barratt Brown, and Percy Davies, joined by W. Farley 
Rutter for the Sunday.’’ M, C. F. 





At the recent session of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
held at Arch Street, a communication from London Yearly 
Meeting was referred to a committee, which reported the 
substance of the message, and the clerk was directed to 
acknowledge the receipt of the communication. It has 
been fifty years since a communication from another yearly 
meeting has been received—1857 being the date when 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ceased her correspondence 
with other yearly meetings. 

—American Friend. 


Our friend William Hageman of Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, has two valuable articles on ‘‘Taxation in Pennsyl- 
vania’’ in The North Philadelphia Gazette of Third month 
29th and Fourth month 5th. They were read before The 
Historical Society of Frankford and published by authority 
and under direction of that body. 





Johan Marcussen, Denmark, attended a recent meeting of 
Ministry and Oversight, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
(Arch St.,) and wrote, in a private letter, the following: 
**Very good. Good as can be amongst men.’’ 

—American Friend. 





The thirty-first annual report of the American Purity 
Alliance, for the year 1906, is a neat pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages, appropriately bound in white. The frontispiece 
is a portrait of Josephine E. Butler, an English woman 
who was a pioneer in purity reform, and who died Twelfth 
month 30th, 1906, in her seventy-ninth year. The nature 
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and purpose of the Alliance are set forth in the following 
articles from the constitution: 

ARTICLE II—The objects of this Alliance are the re- 
pression of vice, the prevention of its regulation by the 
State, the better protection of the young, the rescue of 
the fallen, the extension of the White Cross League among 
men, and to maintain the law of purity as equally binding 
upon men and women. 

ARTICLE III—Any person who consents to the principles 
of this constitution, and who contributes annually one 
dollar or more to its funds, may be a member of this 
Alliance. 

The president is O. Edward Janney of Baltimore; other 
Friends on the executive committee are Anna M. Jackson, 
Harry A. Hawkins, Percy Russell, Anna Rice Powell, 
William M. Jackson, Henry W. Wilbur, Marcia Chase 
Powell, Elizabeth Powell Bond, Elizabeth Stover. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE LECTURE COURSE. 


The date of address by ex-Governor Pennypacker has 


been changed to Fifth-day, Fifth month 2nd, 1907. His 
subject will be ‘‘Stories of Early Pennsylvania.’’ State 
Senator Wm. C. Sproul, of Chester will preside. Admis- 


sion will be free and all are cordially invited. 


ANNUAL CHILDREN’S MEETING, PHILA. 


First-day schools and Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings expecting to take part in the exercises of the 
Childrens’ Meeting in Race Street Meeting house on the 
afternoon of Fifth month 12th, are requested to report in 
Cherry Street Meeting house, promptly at 2.15 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING’S FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


At the meeting of the First Day School Association to 
be held on Fourth day evening during Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting week the subjects for discussion are as 
follows: What are the best means of cooperation between 
the Meeting and the First-day school? What may we 
expect from our Superintendents in this matter? The 
plan of the meeting will be for a small number to present 
by appointment five minute talks or papers on the subjects 
and then leave the question in the hands of the meeting 
for general discussion. 


PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE FRIENDS’ 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Now that a meeting of the Central Committee of the 
General Conference has been called for Sixth month 29th, 
at Asbury Park, it has been decided by the Executive 
Committee of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor to 
abandon its plans of holding a meeting in Philadelphia on 
Fifth month 1lth. That Committee will meet at the Park 
View Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J., on the evening of Sixth 
month 29th. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE AT ASBURY PARK 


A correction needs to be made inthe notice of last week 
as to rates at the Park View Hotel, Asbury Park, during 
the time of meeting of the Central Committee there in 
It should have said, $2.00 per day for each 


Sixth month. 
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when two occupy a room. These rates include board. 


room with bath will cost 50 cents additional for each 
person. 





FRIENDS IN THE WEST AND THE N. E. A. 
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| 


Many Friends, no doubt will avail themselves of the | 


reduced rates to California this summer. The Association 
will meet in Los Angeles the second week in Seventh 
month. Wherever it is possible these Friends should 
arrange to visit meetings, Friendly communities and -iso- 
lated families, either going or returning. Friends living 
on any of the leading routes to Los Angeles who would 


visits, are requested to inform Elizabeth Lloyd, 140 N. 
15th St., Phila., who is Clerk of the Joint Committee for 
Isolated Members. 

The Friends in Pasadena have been growing in strength 
this winter and are now looking forward toward building 
a meeting-house and organizing a meeting. They have 
already secured a lot for this purpose. They are propos- 
ing, with the help of the Committee on Isolated Members, 
to hold a conference of Friends in California and vicinity 
at the time of the National Educational Association, hoping 
that several Friends from the East will be there and have 
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The co-operation of all Friends 
who are interested in this movement is earnestly solicited. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


All Swarthmoreans can but have a deep feeling of sor- 
row over the death of John Hayman, who passed away as 
the result of a stroke of apoplexy last week. The de- 
ceased had been in the faithful employ of the College 
since its foundation, and, indeed, it is said that he assisted 
in the construction of the building of Parrish Hall. A 


| number of the faculty and students attended the funeral 


like to be visited, and those who are willing to make such | in Philadelphia. 


The largest attendance of the year turned out at the 
Young Friends’ Association last First-day evening to hear 
the lecture on ‘‘A Quaker Experiment in Government’’ by 
President Isaac Sharpless of Haverford College. The 
final lecture of the Course will be delivreed by Dr. Joseph 
S. Walton on First-day evening, Fifth month twelfth, on 
the subject ‘‘Quaker Unity,’’ 

On Fifth-day evening of this week, ex-Governor Penny- 
packer of Pennsylvania delivered a most interesting lecture 
in Parrish Hall on ‘‘Stories of Early Pennsylvania.’’ 
The address was held under the auspices of the College 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


5th mo. 2d (5th-day),—Swarthmore 
College Lecture Course. Address by 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, ‘‘Stories of 
Early Pennsylvania.’’ Admission free. 
All cordially invited. 

5th mo. 4th (7th-day).—Farmington 
Half - Yearly Meeting, at Orchard 
Park, N. Y. 

5th mo. 4th (7th-day).— Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, at Race 
Street, at 1 p.m.; Ministers and 
Elders, 2nd-day following, at 3 p.m. 

5th mo. 5th (1st-day).—Meeting for 
worship at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen St., West Philadel- 
phia, at 3 p.m. 

5th mo. 5th (1st.day).—Meeting of 
Friends at home of Miss Annie Griffen, 
39 South Lexington Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y., at 11 a.m. 

5th mo. 5th (lst-day).—At Chiches- 
ter, Delaware County, Pa,, at 3 p.m., 
a circular meeting, under care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

5th mo. 5th (lst-day).—Henry W. 
Wilbur expects to attend Merion Meet- 
ing at 10.30 a.m. Train leaves Broad 
Street for Narberth Station at 9.45. 

5th mo. 5th (lst-day).—Bible study 
class at Merchantville, N. J., in Col- 
lins and Pancoast’s Hall, at 3 p.m. 

5th mo. 6th (2nd-day).—Nine Part- 
ners Half-Yearly Meeting, at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., at 11 a.m.; Ministers 


and Elders, 7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


John J. Cornell has a prospect of 
attending. 

5th mo. 8th (4th-day).—Newtown, 
Friends’ Association, at 8 p.m. 

5th mo. 9th (5th day).—Shrewsbury 


and Plainfield Half Yearly Meeting, at | 


Shrewsbury, N. J., at ll a.m. Min- 


isters and Elders, day after, at 9.30 | 


a.m. 
5th mo. 


| Comly, 
9th (5th-day).—Abington | 


Quarterly Meeting, at Horsham, Pa., | 


at 10 a.m. Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 11 a.m. 
5th mo. llth (7th-day).— Salem | 


Quarterly Meeting, at West (near Al- 
liance), O., at lla.m. Ministers and 
Elders, same day, at 10 a.m. 

5th mo. llth (7th-day).—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, 
O., at 10 a.m. (standard time). Min- 
isters and Elders, day before, at 2 


p.m. 

5th mo. 11th (lst-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at 16th and Ruther- 
furd Place, New York, at 2.30 p.m. 

5th mo. 12th (lst-day).—Swarth- 
more College Lectures on Quakerism, 
at 7.30 p.m. Last lecture of the 
course. ‘‘Quaker Unity,’’ Dr. Joseph 
S. Walton, of George School. 

5th mo. 12th (lst-day). — Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. ‘‘Great World 
Movements and Their Enduring Influ- 
ences—Socialism for the Future.’’ 
Paper by Edward Cornell. 

5th mo. 13th (2d-day).—Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, at Race Street 
Meeting house, Philadelphia, at 10 
a.m. Meeting of ministers and elders, 
Seventh-day before, at 10 a.m. The 


following committee will be glad to 
help any Friends needing aid in secur- 
ing homes for the week. Friends in 
the city having accommodation to offer 
to visiting Friends should notify the 
committee: Clarkson Fogg, 1114 Mt. 
Vernon Street; John Comly, 1529 
Centennial Avenue; Matilda K. Lobb, 
1702 North Eighteenth Street ; Rebecca 
1529 Centennial Avenue; 
Elizabeth Middleton, 856 North Eighth 
Street; Benjamin Walton, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets. 

5th mo. 14th (3rd-day).—In Race 
Street Meeting House, under care of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee. 7.45 p.m., Moral 
Education in the Schools, O. Edward 
Janney, Baltimore. 8.30 p.m., Tem- 
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Lecture Committee, whose work during the past year de- 
serves great commendation. 

The Annual College Sports were held on Whittier field 
on Fourth-day. 

Seventh-day of this week will be a great day for the 
Preparatory Schools at Swarthmore. About thirty of 
them have entered teams to compete in the relay races to 
be held on Whittier field in the afternoon, and ten will 
be represented in the Inter-scholastic Oratorical Contest in 
Parrish Hall at 8.00 P. M. In addition the Senior Class 
of Friends’ Central School will be the guests of the F. C. 
S. club of Swarthmore at lunch, at 1.00 P. M., at the 
College. 

Mary Travilla will be present at meeting next First 
day. 8. ?. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

NEWTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association met on 
Fourth month 10th, with an attendance of only twenty 
members, as a genuine blizzard arrived at about the time 
for starting. 4 

William Smith gave a brief paper on the religion, or 
ethics, of Confucius, who was born 551 B.C. Of Con- 
fucius it has been written that he said ‘‘My doctrine is 
simple and easy to understand and consists only in having 
the heart right and loving one’s neighbor as one’s self.’’ 
When he was asked, ‘‘Is there one word which may serve 
as a rule of practice for all one’s life?’’ he answered, 


perance, Isabel G. Shortlidge; | To- 
bacco, Henry W. Wilbur. Discussion 
to follow each address. 


5th mo. 18th (7th-day). — Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Concord 
(near Colerain, Belmont County, O.). 


3th mo. 20th (2nd-day).—Easton 
and Granville Half-Yearly Meeting, 
at Granville, N. Y., at ll a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders, 7th-day before, at 
3 p.m. 


ae 

5th mo. 2lst (2nd-day).—Fairfax 1S 
Quarterly Meeting, at Hopewell, 

5th mo. 22nd (4th-day).—Stillwater 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Richland 
(near Quaker City, Guernsey county, 
O.). Ministers and Elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 25th (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at Blue River 
(near Sabin, Ind.), at 10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders, day before, at 2 
p.m. 


5th mo. 27th (2nd-day).—Canada 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Pickering, | 
Ontario. Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 27th (2nd-day).—Warring- | 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at Pike Creek | 
(near Union Bridge, Md.), at 10 a.m. | 
Ministers and Elders, 7th-day before, | 
at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 27th (2nd-day).—New York | 
Yearly Meeting, at 16th St. and Ruth- | 
erfurd Place, New York City, at 10 | 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, 7th-day 
before, 10 a.m. 


| meet Fifth month 8th, at 8 p.m. 


‘*Is not ‘Reciprocity’ such a word? What you wish done 
to yourself do to others.’’ ‘‘Has not the time. arrived 
for our branch of the Society of Friends to take up some 
definite missionary work?’’ was treated by Sarah J. 
Reeder. Her plea was that the Society of Friends have 
been doing missionary work for years among the Indians 
and colored people, and that the activities in the line of 
missionary work are broadening. The Week-end Confer- 
ences and the messages given to the out-of-the-way 
Western Friends by some of our traveling Friends were in 
the line of missionary work. Among the remarks follow- 
ing the reading of the paper was one very feelingly given 
that there was danger of becoming ‘‘more absorbed in the 
doing of things than in going in the life of the Spirit to 
give the message of the Master.’’ 


Eliazbeth G. Stapler, on behalf of the Discipline Com- 
mittee, gave answer to the question, ‘‘What was the real 
cause of the division of the Society of Friends?’’ She 
had made extensive research and said the authorities agreed 
that the division arose not so much from ‘‘cause’’ as from 
‘*causes.’’ The preaching of Elias Hicks may be classed 
among the ‘‘causes,’’ but a careful analysis reveals the 
fact of a lack of charitable consideration when that virtue 
was most needed, in a word, the loss of the Christ Spirit. 
Willis G. Worstall gave Current Topics. The _ subject 
for discussion at the next meeting will be ‘‘Is Probation or 
Education the End of Life?’’ Association adjourned to 
S. J. R. 


‘ 


An administrator 


one who finds 


out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 
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